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BY ALICE LEWIS. he struggled, he attended preaching, found 
many poor counsellors, his tribulation in- 
creased, and he “ lived in great sorrow, fear, 
and trouble.’’ He prayed to the Lord to 
show him his own heart, and He did so, 
“for I plainly saw it to be deceitful, and 
not a good, humble, pure heart.” He went 
to various forms of worship and sought for 
peace, but did not find that real salvation 
from sin and sinning which his soul longed 
Quakerism in Lynchburg, Va after. He says, “the Lord drove me out 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS.ccccssseccsssssssssssssssassssmessneseeeeee 416} PCOple would not stand persecution, he 
_____ | thought they were not the true people of 
: + ~1|God, and so left them. He felt that he 
7 Sea must have the Spirit of truth to lead and 
John Gratton writes: ‘“ When it first| guide him. He was alone as a speckled 
pleased God to visit me, and to cause Hislight| bird. At last a ery arose in him, ‘‘Ob that 
to shine in me, which is now my life, I was|1 knew His will, and what He would have 
but a child, and was keeping my father’s|}me todo!” Next morning when he awoke 
sheep, and was addicted to sin and vanity ;/|a prayer arose in his heart, ‘‘ Oh that this 
for which I was reproved and smitien in-| may be my birth-day; for I saw,” he adds, 
wardly ; and it was made manifest to me/| ‘that I wanted to be born again, and to be 
that i was not in a state of salvation, nor| made a new creature.” 
had I any true peace of mind.” He goes| Not long after, he writes, ‘One day, in 
on to tell how he found, “as it were, two | corn harvest, as I was riding on the road to 
spirits working in me, both striving to) Sheldon, in deep exercise, and taking a 
gain me, the one from the other; but/| view of my condition, being in deep tribula- 
I found the good spirit, for so it|tion and anguish, condemning and judging 
was, always counselled me to do good | myself, it pleased the Lord, on a sudden,. . 
things, and when I was obedient to it, then | to cause the Day Star to arise in my heart, 
I found the evil spirit could not break my | and the Sun of righteousness with healing 
peace; and had I stood here, and always, in His wings, even when the sorrows of hell 
lived in the counsel of this good Spirit of! seemed to take hold upon me. Then it 
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pleased the Lord to appear in me, and to 
visit me with the Dayspring from on high 
in a very wonderful manner. . . . Ob! then 
I was glad, and my soul was filled with joy, 
because I had met with the Lord, who I 
knew was sufficient to teach me all things ; 
and gave me tosee that my sins would be 
remilted and forgiven, in and through Jesus 
Christ.” Now the Holy Scriptures were 
opened to him by the Spirit to his admira- 
tion and joy. “I saw that no man could 
be a child of God without His Holy Spirit,” 
and he adds, ‘“ now my great concern was to 
mind it, and be obedient to it.”’ He found 
that He was a Comforter. He had such as- 
surance “ that if I had died in that hour, I 
was satisfied of my soul’s eternal happiness 
and peace.” He found, however, as he 
went on that “the enemy was busy,” but 
that Christ was near. As long as he kept 
on the watch abiding, be was safe, but if off 
it and offending through want of a diligent 
watch, he found the Lord merciful to restore 
bim. He was led into the testimonies of 
Friends by a personal experience of their 
being of the Lord to him, and, growing in 
grace, became a very successful minister of 
the gospel. 


me 


MINUTE OF KANSAS YEARLY MEETING 
ON THE STATE OF SOCIETY. 


A concern has arisen that Friends would 
take more care to teach their children and 
others the ground of our testimony against 
oaths. 

Friends were earnestly exhorted not to go 
into debt unless they clearly see their way 
out of it. It is a source of great trouble 
and perplexity. We ought to be more con- 
scientious in keeping our contracts and en- 
gagements, for the sake of our profession 
and our Master. If we are not punctual, 
men will not have confidence in our Chris- 
tian professions, and we dishonor Him by 
whose name we are called. 

Parents cannot discharge their grave re- 
sponsibilities in their own will and wisdom. 
They should be much in prayer, and earn- 
est that their own daily walk may be a les- 
son to their children. They should watch 
for right opportunities to impart instruction 
and wise counsel—gently repressing that 
which is evil, and promoting that which is 
good. So far as practicable, they should 
provide suitable reading, pursuits and com- 
panionsbips for their children. Christian 
parents who are thus exercised, have very 
great encouragement to believe that the 
Lord will supply all their need, in their pa- 
tient, prayerful and hopeful endeavors to 
train their children both for time and eter- 
nity. 


REVIEW. 


Christian love is the test of our disciple- 
ship. Let it be without dissimulation—not 
in word only, but in reality — not 
merely to those that love us, but to all men. 
It is not easily offended, for it suffereth long 
and still is kind. It does not speak falsely 
of people, neither does it delight in real fail- 
ings, but is rather grieved by them. It re- 
minds us of how much we have been for- 
given and prompts us to forgive others. 
Envy, jealousy and strife reuder us unfit to 
engage in the service of Christ. 

Our meetings for worship have a very 
close connection with those distinguishing 
principles which are essential to our exist- 
ence as a separate church. They are not 
mere social gatherings, though the joy at 
one another’s presence, and the pleasure of 
friendly greetings, are not to be lightly es- 
teemed. They are not set apart exclusively 
for vocal ministry, though this, if under the 
anointing of the Holy Ghost, is to be great- 
ly prized and earnestly longed for. Neither 
are we, on these occasions, to present our- 
selves before the Lord in our own name. 
The whole family, both in heaven and earth, 
is called by the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is the propitiation for our sins, 
and tbrough whom it is our precious privilege 
to have access by one Spirit, unto the Father. 
When, under the teaching and power of the 
Holy Ghost, we are brought to a proper ap- 
preciation of this privilege, our hearts yield 
to the softening, melting, humbling influen- 
ces of the love of God, who thus prepares 
for himself holy and precious sacrifices of 
penitence and contrition of soul, and enables 
us, by faith, to acceptthe Lord Jesus Christ 
as our availing and forevermore-consecra ed 
High Priest, through whom we receive rec- 
onciliation. It is our further privilege to 
have a deeper and deeper experience of God's 
love, as we are introduced into that near 
and exceedingly precious relationship in 
which we rest in Him as our Father, and 
submit ourselves to Him as loving and obe- 
dient children. And this precious relation- 
ship is, at once, found to involve another 
which abounds in sympathy, enjoyment, 
strength, and service, and that is the broth- 
erhood and fellowship of believers. Whilst 
each Christian has his own individual life 
and work, his own free access to the Father, 
his own solemn responsibilities, yet he is 
not allowed to dwell alone. It bas pleased 
God to set “the solitary in families,” and 
thus to widen and intensify the joys of His 
children, and to make them helpers one of 
another, and through combination and unity 
of forces, to make more effec‘ual the service 
of His church, in “declaring the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ” to a needy world. 
“After this manner therefore pray ye,’ (not 





my Father who art in Heaven, but) “Our 
Father.” Our prayers and our worship are 
not to be with reference to ourselves 
alone—one here and another there—with- 
out sympathy, without fellowship; but 


we shall “consider one another.” and assem- | 


bling ourselves together, the breathings of 
our souls shall arise, one for another, under 


a consciousness of the holy brotherhood of | 


the Lord’s children, whom He batb recon- 
ciled unto Himself by Jesus Christ. There 
will be mutual sympathy and mutual 
prayers, and the vocal ministrations will 
be in sweet harmony with the work of the 
one Holy Spirit in the hearts of those who 
are assembled. 
does not depend merely upon the ministers, 
bat upon a living, waiting, 
praying congregation, yielding their hearts, 
in faith and love, to the work of the Spirit. 
Such united, congregational worship is a 


blessed testimony for Jesus, and by it God | 


is glorified in the edification of His church. 
But to receive the full benefi‘s of it, all 
must be engaged—there must be no idlers. 
All must sit together at the feet of Jesus, 
that all may drink of the fountain of living 
waters, and that every cup may overflow 
with love and faith and peace and praise. 


eo 


WILLIAM ALLEN. 


(Continued from page 386 ) 
The Empress Dowager having under her 
especial care an institution for seven hun- 
dred girls, where an excellent practical and 


literary education was given, combined with | 


religious instruction, it was visited by 
W. Allen and 8S. Grellet, who remark after 
inspecting it, that the liberal plan upon 
which it was conducted, did honor to the 
Empress Mother and the country. The 
next day they called upon the Empress. 
The interview is thus described: ‘‘ She is « 
tall, fine figure ; there is something very 
graceful and dignified in her manners, and 
one sees immediately from her countenance 
that she isa very clever woman. She ad- 
vanced towards us with much benevolence 
and kindness, said several handsome 
things to us, and how glad she was to have 
an opportunity of seeing us. She had been 
informed of our visits to the institutions 
under ber care, remarking that it was her 
anxious wish to make them as perfect as 
possible, and that she should be glad of any 
suggestion from us. I told her of what 
was doing in England, and I endeavored to 
explain somewhat of the plan upon a little 
sketch which I had made of a school-room 
for 400; when I afterwards held out my 
hand for it, she smiled and said she would 
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The vitality of a meeting | 


reverential, | 
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keep it. After a highly satisfactory inter- 
view of about an hour, we took our leave, 
and at parting I felt iton my mind to say in 
French, ‘May the Lord bless the Empress 
|and the pious works of ber hands.’ We re- 
turned to our lodgings, thankful that this 
interesting and important interview was so 
well got through, and we must continue the 
grateful acknowledgment that the way is so 
|marvellously opened before us though ac- 
‘companied with such close and deep con- 
'flicts. After tea, dear Stephen and I sat 
down together and had a precious season of 
‘religious retirement. My petitions were 
|mentally put up to the Lord that He would 
be pleased to look down upon His two poor 
solitary servants wandering over the face of 
His earth, and my mind was so filled with 
| Divine good that I was ready to say: ‘It is 
lenough.’ We were sweetly refreshed to- 
| gether.” 

Two days later, they visited an orphan 
‘establishment, maintained entirely at the 
‘expense of the Empress Dowager, for the 
\children of artisans, &e. “ These are taught 
|reading, writing, the French and German 
| languages, useful needle-work, also embroid- 
jery and drawing. Great pains are taken 
|to find suitable situations for them when 





they are of an age to leave the Institution, 


on which they receive one bundred roubles 
and a complete set of clothing. They rise 
at six o’clock all the year round, and besides 
having prayers, read every evening in the 
|Seriptures. The whole place was exceed- 
lingly neat. There is no difficulty in procur- 
|ing places for the girls educated here.” 

In the intervals between their public en- 
gagements, the great work of preparing the 
Scripture lessons for the national schools 
was pursued with untiring zeal. William 
| Allen says of this: ‘‘ We have sweetly felt, 
while employed on this work, that we were 
performing a great duty. The consequences 
of it are quite incalculable. The school 
plan will go through Russia, and upon our 
system.” 

In a letter addressed to a friend in Eng- 
land, be says: ‘‘ We literally worked at it 
night and day, so that in rather more than 
two weeks we had it ull ready to lay before 
the Emperor, who was so delighted witb it, 
that he immediately ordered 8000 roubles to 
be paid for the cost of one edition. This 
measure has opened the way for the spread 
of the schools everywhere. I have got two 
copies of the modern Greek Testament, in 
order to form a set of lessons for the Grecian 
Islands, if way should open for it. I do 
not know if the whole Bible is translated 
into modern Greek. I wish thou wouldst 
call on Dr. Steinkopf, give my dear love to 
him, and tell him what we have been do- 
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ing; the friends of the Bible-cause here 
say, that never since the institution of the 
Bible Society, has anything taken place 
more likely to promote their great work.” 
Before they left St. Petersburg they had the 
interesting information that their Scripture 
lessons were arranged in the Russian lan- 
guage by tke heads of the Greek Church, 
the Metropolitan and the principal bishop. 
The latter expressed to them how thankful 
he felt, that they had been sent to do that 
good work, and he proposed that after the 
lessons were printed, an edition in the form 
of a little pamphlet should be published for 
the use of schools on the common plan, and for 
distribution throughout Russia. ‘On tak- 
ing leave of us, he said that this was proba- 
bly the last time we should see each other 
in this world; but he gave us his parting 
benediction, and trusted the Lord would 
bless His own work in our hands.’ Subse- 
quently in a message, he expressed the de- 
sire that He who met with the two disci- 
ples by the way as they went to Emmaus, 
might be with them. 

Shortly before their departure from St. 
Petersburg, they were invited to meet with 
the Baron de Stackleburg. The interview 
with this excellent man was one of much 
interest. It appears that after he became 
serious he was for two years engaged in 
travelling on foot, visiting pious persons in 
Switzerland and Germany. “ Before his 
views became decidedly religious, the Baron 
wished to see a beginning made towards 
the emancipation of the peasants. With 
these feelings be placed one of his own 
peasants under the care of a school-master, 
with directions that if the young man’s 
conduct appeared to deserve it, he should 
have his freedum at the age of twenty-five. 
This proved to be the case, and the proposed 
boon was granted. On returning from his 
journey, the Baron found that the young 
man bad not only prospered in his outward 
concerns, but had become a really serious 
character. He is now the confidential 
friend of his former master, and assists him 
in all his pious and benevolent undertakings. 
After the Baron himself became a religious 
character, he proposed to the peasants in his 
neighborhood that if, instead of spending 
the First-day afternoon in drinking and 
amusement, they would come to him, he 
would read to them in the Holy Scriptures. 
This proposition was gladly accepted, and 
his congregation soon filled two rooms in 
his house, and increased so that he was 
obliged to remove the place of meeting to a 
large stable. The people came from all 
quarters, and some of them from twenty 
versts [about thirteen miles] distance.” 
The parting interview of Allen and Grel- 
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let with the Emperor Alexander is certainly 


calculated to impress the mind with a deep 
sense of the blessing which attends the re- 


ception of Divine Grace into the heart of the 


prince as well as in that of the peasant, 


By previous invitation they came to the 
palace, and were shown into aroom of which 
William Allen remarks: “I think from its 
simplicity it might be an excellent pattern 
for many members of our Society. The 
Emperor came in with a smiling counte- 
nance, and took us both by the band at once.” 
After being seated, ‘‘ the canopy of heavenly 
love was over usall the time. The Emperor 
told us how early he had been favored with 
the touches of Divine love in his mind, 
though he did not know from whence they 
came, and was surrounded by persons en- 
tirely ignorant of these things; that he re- 
membered crying when he was obliged to 
repeat forms of prayer, but that he and his 
brother Constantine, with whom he slept, 
used to pray extempore, and had comfort in 
it. He said that as he grew up, these ten- 
der impressions were very much dissipated. 
The Empress Catharine, not being a reli- 
gious character, put him under the care of 
La Harps, a very able tutor, but imbued 
with French principles. It was not till the 
year 1812 that he had read the Bible, but 
as soon as he had read a little, he was eager 
to read more, and he added: ‘I devoured 
it.’ He found that it bore witness to what 
he had felt before of the operation of the 
Holy Spirit in his own mind, and he then 
knew what it was. We had some conversa- 
tion on the importance of every one attend- 
ing s'rictly to what was manifcsted as a 
duty to him in particular, and what was 
positively required of one might not be of 
another, &c. 

“ By this time it was getting near to ten 
o’clock, when the Emperor said that he 
wished us to sit in silence as before, for the 
Great Master had promised to be with the 
two or tbe three. He observed that, even 
when we were separated, we might feel one 
another near in aspiritual union; that space 
only related to what was corporeal, not to 
spirits. This was a solemn mvument, the 
evidence of the Divine overshadowing was 
clear, strong and indisputable, and the Em. 
peror, I was sure, felt it to be so; it was like 
sitting in heavenly places in Christ Jesus. 
After some time, Stephen spoke most accep- 
tably, and the Emperor, I doubt not, will 
long remember his communication. I be- 
lieved it right for me to offer up a supplica- 
tion, but so awful did it appear, that I had 
great difficulty in giving way; at last, how- 
ever, I knelt down; the Emperor came to 
the sofa and knelt down by me, and now 
strength was given me beyond what I had 
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ever felt before, and precious power accom-| and faithful enough to say at times—‘ No; 
panied the words. When it was finished, I}I am very sorry, but my Master does not 
paused a little and then rose, he rose soon/allow it. He will not let me do this, that, 
afterwards, and we sat a few minutes in|orthe other. It may be very interesting, 
silence. We then prepared totake leave. The | very beautiful, but I have no time for it to- 
Emperor was much affected, and held us by|day. It may be a very pious, a very useful 
the band; it was a solemn parting; he| thing, but it is not my duty to-day.” People 
raised my hand to bis lips and kissed it.| will soon find out whether we are only 
After taking leave of Stephen, the Emperor | making an excuse, and, while pretending to 
went hastily into another room. We re-|do the will of God, doing only what we 
turned to our lodgings with hearts full of} please; but when they clearly see that we 
Divine peace; we both agreed that this one|do belong to God, and only to Him, they 
interview was worth all that we bad suffer-| will respect us the more for walking only at 
ed in coming here, and.all the sacrifices we | His bidding. 
have made. It is marvellous to us how,| If we refuse to make the will of God our 
from time to time upon all important oc-|only rule, all our Bible studies, and singing 
casions, we are favored with wisdom and|of hymns, and precious meetings, will go 
strength by our Great Master, just sufficient | for nothing, and be of no use to us; they 
for the trial, though at other times we are|will give us no kind of abiding peace; if 
often greatly depressed ; the work is His, |} they give us peace at all, it will be a false 
and the praise is His alone.” and delusive peace. If we do not use all 
(To be continued.) the light that we get from our reading and 
hearing, and all the comfort we derive from 
> Christian fellowship, in order to serve God 
ON SERVING. more faithfully, God will take back that 
which we have: “To him that bath, it shall 
be given, but from him that hath not shall be 
taken away, even that which he seemeth to 
have.”— Times of Refreshing. 





BY TITEODORE MONOD. 
Being a good master, the Lord is careful 

of His servants ; oh, how much more care. 

ful than they are of themselves! I think 

one reason why there are so many Christians Bin AL Nl 

who manifestly do more than they ought to ees 

do, and entirely overwork themselves—get-| QUAKERISM IN LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 

ting iuto a fever, and then not doing things 

as they ought to be done—is, because they| « what are the trophies gained 

try todo too many things at once. They By power alone, with all its noise and strife, 

are disobedient in this particular,—that To that meek wreath, unstained, 

they add to the Master’s orders require. Won by the charities that gladden life.” 

ments imposed upon them by other Chris- ane 

tians. 


BY A DESCENDANT OF FRIENDS. 


Early in the present century there were 
- . ° ° . *|/many disciples of Penn and Fox, not only 
A proof, hy the way, that to serve God|in Lynchburg and its vicinity, but in the 
thoroughly is a rare thing, we find in the | adjoining counties of Campbell and Bedford. 
fact that Christians should so ordinarily be | Passing along the streets of the town as 
ready almost for anything that turns up, | late as the year 1825, you would not unfre- 
and that you ask of them. Now this may | quently meet reverend-looking men, in broad- 
sound rather strange; I will explain my|brimmed hats and curved coats, gentle 
meaning. Suppose I had a servant, and/|matrons in sedate looking dresses and Qua- 
you came and asked that servant, ‘““Now can | ker bonnets, and occasionally the sweet face 
not you come and see me this evening?” |of a young Quakeress, rendered still more 
And on another day,—* Cannot you come|lovely from the severity of the dress and 
and see me in the afternoon?” And on a) bonnet. 
further occasion—“ Cannot you write this| The Society assembled every Sunday and 
letter for me?” If you invariably found| Thursday at the ancient stone meeting- 
him at leisure for whatever you wanted of| house, five miles from Lynchburg, and sac- 
him, you would doubtless think that he had |rilegious as it seems, a battle was fought 
a singular master. Now we ought always to| during the late war, just outside the bury- 
be at leisure towards God, but not|ing grounds, where slept those so utterly 
towards man. We ought, of course, | antagonistic to war. 
to be ready to do service for any one| At their solitary place of worship, every- 
when God puts it before us; but we|thing tended to promote solemnity; the 
cannot go right if we are always at every-|remoteness from the habitations of man, the 
body’s bidding : and we must be bold enough | burying ground attached, the profound still- 
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ness, uninterrupted, save by the song of the 
wild bird in spricg, and the fall of the 
eddying leaf in Autumn, the grave faces of 
the silent worshippers—all these impressed 
with awe even the most worldly, and with 
hearts softened and attuned to the praise of 
God, even the hum of bees, the sound of the 
mosquito, and the distant whoop of the 
whippoorwill, heard even in the day-time 
from these deep shady valleys—all these 
were like a dirge or requiem calling their 
thoughts from earth. It was here, insolemn 
communion with God, that these silent wor- 
shippers obtained grace and strength to help 
in time of need. When on again returning 
to the active duties of life, the worldling 
might express wonder to see the Quaker. 
pass calmly on, regardless of the stormy, 


boisterous battle of life around him, finding | 


all things bearable, if not pleasant, and 
carrying about him a defence more availa 
ble than that of any carnal weapon. 
Whence was it, that no one raised his hand 
or voice against a Quaker? It was that 
they followed the Golden Rule, and pursued 
in its broadest sense our Saviour’s precept, 
“Love your enemies.” They were stout- 
hearted, brave men, yet they discounte- 
nanced war; they governed well them- 


selves, avoiding angry disputes and conten- 
tions; they wronged no man; they gave no 


offence in any way, and as a natural conse- 
quence, peace and tranquillity were the rcsult, 

Quakerism exists now in Lynchburg only 
in name, the meeting-house is deserted, and 
no longer within its sacred walls assemble 
the Lynches, the Davises, the Anthonys, 
the Douglasses, the Powels, the Johnsons, 
the Cadwalladers, of former days, and rarely 
is met now one wearing the Quakers’ garb or 
speaking the plain language, so sweet and 
beautiful from the lips of those we love. 
The entire absence of form and ceremony 
has doubtless been the cause of the decay of 
& system embodying so much that is pure 
and holy in the religion of Christ. 

Jobn Lynch, founder of the city of Lynch- 
burg, was a zealous member of Friends’ 
Society, whose peculiar doctrines and tenets 
were beautifully exemplified in his life. 
Naturally ardent and impetuous in his tem- 
perament, by constant spiritual communion 
with God, and by placing always before 
himself as a model the high and boly char- 
acter of Christ, be had succeeded in con- 
quering every disposition, save what was 
in harmony with the character of a Chris- 
tian. 

I am sorry that my space will not allow 
me to give some incidents of the life of this 
good man, who died in 1821, his remains 
having been interred at the Quaker burying 
ground attached to the meeting-house. 


REVIEW. 


Many exemplary men, too, must be left 
unnoticed, with only a brief record of Wil- 
liam Davis, Sr., who died in 1829, and 
William “Davis, Jr.; the former, a man of 
influence in Lynchburg, considered the 
patriarch of the town; the manly form and 
noble face of the latter is very present to 
me. A worthy follower of Elwood and 
Barclay, he adorned the doctrines of God 
his Saviour, pursuing through life that 
calm, quiet course so conducive to the hap- 
piness of others associated with bim, and 
doubtless bringing bim peace at the last. 
Among those who worshipped at this forest 
sanctuary early in the present ceutury was 
Christopher Anthony, Sr., of Bedford Coun- 
ty, Va, a man of great worth, a member 
of Friends’ Society, and a preacher of 
some eminence. Having liberated several 
hundred slaves on connecting bimself with 
the Society, he, in I[811, emigrated to Cin- 
cinnati, of which city he was one of the 
earliest settlers. His descendants there are 
well known, his daughter Charlotte having 
married the good Ephraim Morgan, of Cin- 
cinnati, a well-known Quaker preacher, and 
a partner in the large publishing house of 
Morgan & Sanxay, while one of his 
daughters married Lot Pugh, a merchant of 
Cincinnati, whose son was George Pugh, the 
lawyer. 

The son of Christopher Anthony, Sr., 
whose name was also Christopher, was a 
man of fine abilities, an eminent lawyer of 
Lynchburg, and an excellent man, who, to 
the end of his life, adhered to the doctrine 
and precepts of the Quaker faith, though he 
did not conform outwardly. He was one of 
the jurymen at the trial of Aaron Burr, and 
his experience as a lawyer would make an 
interesting book. 

In those days travelling Friends were 
appointed by the Society to make tours of 
the States, calling as they passed on all 
Quaker families, and on all connected with 
that denomination*. Strange as may appear 
the idea of a French Quaker preacher, it is 
true that an eminent one of that nation 
travelled through Virginia, with two female 


*It was the practice (hen, as now, for Friends who were 
concerned to visit in the love of the Gospel, the members of 
the Society in distant parts, to lay their prospect before the 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings to which they belonged, 
and, if the concern was united with, they were set at liberty 
to proceed on their journey. Friends recognize the “appoint- 
ment” to be essentially of God and not of man. How this 
constraining power of the Holy Spirit works upon the truly 
authorized messengers of the Almighty, may be gathered 
from the following Lrief extract from the journal of Stephen 
Grellet (1799). Stephen Grellet was then about twenty-four 
years of age, andin the third year of his membership with 
‘rends: “My mind became much enlarged in Gospel love 
for the inhabitants of this land; but it distressed me that I 
could not feel any distinct prospect of the parts where the 
Lord would have me to go in His service. I greatly wondered 
why an exercise of that nature should come so heavily upon 
me. I was brought to such a state that, to obtain peace, and 
the lifting up of the Lord's countenance upon me,I could 
_ given up to go to the ends of the earth.”"—Ad, Friend/ 
iew. 
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Friends. His name was Stephen Grellet, 
and one of the ladies was called Margaret 
Judge, a beautiful and pious woman. On 
the occasion of a visit to our family, in 
1824, I, with the other children, was per- 
mitted to be present with the older ones. 
When the Spirit moved him, Stephen Grel- 
let spoke feelingly and appropriately, with 
only a slight foreign accent. He was fol- 
lowed by Margaret Judge from the text, 
“Send forth thy light and thy truth,” and 
she addressed us in a strain so fervid and 
eloquent, so true, simple and solemn, that 
many of her words still remain deeply en- 
graven on the memories of those who 
listened ! 

Who is thereamongst us that can ever forget 
Mary , the lovely Quakeress? Highly 
endowed both personally and mentally, she 
was tenderly beloved in a large circle of 
relatives and friends. Reared in the doc- 
trines of Quakerism, who are opposed to 
every kind of music, her voice was so sweet, 
that even in conversation it was musical, and 
sweetly she sung the simple, beautiful songs 
of Burns, because music was natural to her. 
It might have been said of her as of Priscilla 
Gurney, who, by her brother-in-law, Sir 
Thos. Fowel Buxton, was thus described: 
“There was an air of peace about her, 
which was irresistible, and which placed all 
with whom she conversed uncer her gentle 
influence. This was the effect upon stran- 
gers, and in no degree was it abated by the 
closest intimacy.” It had been surmised 
that Mary had determined never to marry, 
and calmly and happily her life as yet had 
passed in the cultivation of her mind and in 
the peaceful performance of all the sweet 
duties which pertain to the daughter and 
sister. 

But on the occasion of their usual visit to 
——, at the time of the Yearly Meeting, they 
sojourned at the house of an eminent 
Quaker preacher, and during this visit an 
acquaintance was formed with a son of this 
preacher, and after her return to the vicinity 
of Lynchburg, frequent visits from the 
young member of Friends’ Society resulted, 
in November, 1828, in a marriage by 
Friends’ ceremony at the old Quaker meet- 
ing-house. Besides the invited guests, a 
large concourse went out from town to wit- 
ness the ceremony, so touching from its 


simplicity, and so deeply interesting from | 
the romance with which the principal actors | 


were invested, and there was not one pres- 
ent who did not feel, mingled with curiosity, 
& thrill of tender emotion on witnessing that 
beloved Quakeress take on herself the sacred 
vows of a wife. A bunch of autumn’s 
latest, fairest flowers, rested on the folds of 
white crape lisse, which beautifully encir- 
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cled her neck,—the quick beating of her 
gentle heart alone displayed by the motion 
of the flowers, and by a slight tremor in ber 
silvery voice, as she pronounced these vows. 
A few brief, happy years passed, and many 
who then went with this bridal party were 
again assembled and sat within the walls of 
the old church. The friends, sisters and 
parents were there. The young husband 
was there, but he sat alone, his head 
bowed, his countenance no longer wearing 
the joyous, happy expression of the former 
time. The bridal robes of the wife had been 
exchanged for the vesture of the grave, and 
friends and relatives now accumpanied her 
remains, to lay them in the old burying- 
ground by the side of her kindred. 


oe 


EXTRACTS. 
No way, or particular act of worship 
under the New Testament is acceptable to 
God without His Spirit. 


Tus is a standing truth: Whatever is 
not of the Spirit of God in religion and wor- 
ship, is of the spirit of Antichrist. 


ALL man’s inward misery arises from 
man’s inward rebellion, which is as the sin 
of witchcraft. His recovery and happiness 
is in the faith and obedience to the pure 
power, movings, and operations of the Spirit 
withio him. 


BE not therefore affrighted (O! ye weak and 
faint of the flock) at the inward power of 
sin in the heart, nor at the outward oppress- 
ing powers of the earth, for the Redeemer’s 
strength is above all, and He is stretching 


forth His mighty arm to save. In the true 
and living faith of the elect it is felt. 


MIND the reproofs of the light, for that 
will be still setting thee to rights. 


Wuy we Cannot Swear.—Reason: Be- 
cause Christ our Lord (who is greater than 
Moses, who gave the law about swearing) 
hath said, ‘‘Swear not at all;’ and His 
apostle (who abode in His doctrine) saith, 
“Above all things, my brethren, swear not; 
neither by heaven, neither by the earth, 
neither by any other oath.” Now mark the 
drift of Christ, which is not only to forbid 
profane and unlawful oaths (for if that were 
all, Christ bad spoken nothing further nor 
fuller than Moses bad done; which is con- 
trary to all instances of the like kind, 
whereby He straitens all that had been 
spoken by Moses of old time) but all swear- 
ing without exception, as may further 
appear by the instance immediately forego- 
ing, in the case of divorce, where He ex- 
presseth an exception, ‘‘ Saving for the cause 
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of fornication.” But here is no exception 
added by Christ; and the putting in of an 
exception by man’s wisdom destroyeth 
Christ’s words, making His command no 
straiter than the law of Moses, which for- 
bade all profane and unlawful swearing. 
Levit, xix. 12.—Jsaac Peninglon. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 8, 1879. 





ACCORDING to a statistical work lately pub- 
lished at Dusseldorf on the Rhine, and which 
was compiled from authoritative documents, it 
appears that there has been a very marked in- 
crease of crime in Germany since the war with 
France in 1870°and ''71. In reading an abstract 
of this work, published in the London Christian, 
one is constrained to admit that, in its general 
features, itis a not unfaithful portraiture of the 
moral condition of our own country since the 
civil war. The payment to Germany of the war 
indemnity of five thousand million francs oper- 
ated upon the minds of the people of that coun- 
try in the same manner as did the rapid creation 
of thousands of fortunes here during the war and 
in the few years succeeding. Speculation abound- 
ed, and fraud and falsehood followed directly in 
its train, while immoral practices in many seduc- 
tive shapes, introduced from France, attacked 
and yet increasingly attack, the moral support 
of the social fabric. A sad picture is exhibited 
of the wide diffusion of immoral and infidel pub- 
lications, themselves such fertile provocatives of 
crime. 

The following figures will show more forcibly 
than words how alarming has been the moral 
deterioration. In 1871 the number of offences 
investigated amounted to 82,000; in 1876 they 
had risen to 133,700. Perjuries rose from 491 to 
800; offences against morality from 1,072 to 
2,000 ; and bodily injuries from 7,990 to 15 400, 
showing an increase in each case, and in the 
short space of six years, of nearly 100 per cent. 
In like manner the number of juvenile offenders 
under eighteen years of age increased during 
the same period from 2,000 to very nearly double 
that number. This growth of crime is not con- 
fined to Prussia, but extends over all the Ger- 
man States. Wurtemburg, reputed to present a 
better moral status ordinarily than the rest of 
Germany, seems to have fallen greatly behind, 
since the number of murders has doubled, and 
that of offences against morality has more than 
trebled, while the number of bodily injuries rose 
from 766 to 2,420. 
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The author, in recording the obvious truth 
that the direct cause of this increase of crime is 
the want of true religion, calls upon the German 
nation to repent—to plunge afresh into the 
streams of Divine truth, and drink to the full of 
those springs which possess the true healing 
virtue, and which alone can make a real recov- 
ery possible. 

~agueaneadiiiiiiemainesin 

ErratuM.—In last week's paper, the last line 
in the second column on page 386 belongs at the 
bottom of the second column on page 394. 


NOTES, 


UNDER the sanction and direction of the De- 
partments of State and of the Navy, Commodore 
Schufeldt lately left Norfolk in the U. S. Steamer 
Ticonderoga, and is now probably on the west 
coast of Africa, for the purpose of inquiring into 
the practicability of extending our commerce 
into that extensive region. Com. Schufeldt will 
also act as a commissioner, representing the 
American government in the settlement of the 
question of the boundary line between Liberia 
and the British possessions in Africa. After 
these duties are completed, he will visit the 
Congo river. Far better employment for the 
vessels of our navy that they shall become “ the 
white-winged messengers of peace,” than that 
they should be serving the destructive purposes 
of war. 


Four of the seven cities which gave their 
names to the “seven churches which are in 
Asia,” are now connected by railway. From the 
port of Smyrna a railway runs eastward along 
the valley of the Hermus, to Sardis and Philadel- 
phia; another southward, by a pass in the range 
of Mount Tmolus, to Ephesus in the valley of the 
Cayster. The view of the latter, it is stated by a 
writerin the S. S. Zimes, resembles that of our 
own Valley of Wyoming, or some of the lovely 
vistas on the Susquehanna. 


One of the benefits of the variety of church 
organizations is that they may “ provoke one 
another to good works.” The subjoined state- 
ment of the results at Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, in the education of colored people, are 
stimulating to all engaged in like labors. When 
it ic remembered that this is only one of eight 
chartered institutions supported by the American 
Missionary Association ‘Congregationalist), and 
that it spent last year $188,079 on mission work, 
mostly for the colored race, the zeal of that 
church will appear. 

The last Annual Catalogue of Fisk University 
showed a total attendance of 338. Of these, 25 
were studying theology, 26 in the College, 54 in 
the College Preparatory, 11 in the Higher Nor- 
mal, 153 in the Normal Department, and 95 
were in the Model School. Notwithstanding the 
“hard times’ this was the most successful year 
in the history of the University. 

“ Correspondence was had with 108 teachers, 
who were then, or had been formerly, students 
in the Institution, and it was found that they had 
taught during 1877, mine thousand three hun- 
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dred and thirty-two pupils. Many of the teach-|to 11th instant. At numerous centres in 
ers taught in two separate districts during the} London daily meetings, have been held. 
year, as the public schools in most places are| Warg and rumors of wars, contracted trade 
continued only from three to five months. Total | ang extensive distress, have lent their spe- 


salary received, $18,643.53. Ninety-four ofthese |. 3 ; 
teachers superintended or taught in Sunday. cial character to much of the prayer that 


schools, and reported a total attendance of 7,780. has been offered. Friends have not partici- 
They also report the number of conversions in| pated, unless in few individual cases, in the 
day and Sunday-schools at 371. These statistics | meetings. 

represent but a part of the actual teaching done; The awakened Christian life of the last 


8 camp ogee at a enn for a twentv years is traced by some to the occa- 
had no means of learning the address of many of) .i4n of the commercial panic in America in 


i l ents,” : : ; 
Sr ements 1857,—the wave of revival reaching this 


At the recent special election in Newton,| side of the Atlantic a year or two later. 
Iowa, ordered by the Council, to decide the ques- The great noon prayer meetings in the 


ion of license o icense, the vote stood ° one 
° € or no license, stein cities, and later and on a smaller 


172 for license and 319 against. The women of scale’ G lente: lntied Medial 
the town, feeling particularly interested, also re- | 5°a/¢ In Great britain, have formed a new 


solved to vote in boxes of their own, in the feature in the church’s work. 
several wards, The result of their vote was, one| Meetings for the purpose of prayer,—so- 
for license, and 394 against, license. called prayer-meetings,—have hitherto been 
THE value of the ofium imported into China in regarded by many Friends as not in accord- 
1876, was upward of forty-one million dollars;|ance with the principles of our Society. 
the value of the “ea exported, amounted to fifty-| True worship must be in the Spirit, and 
three million dollars. Secretary of State, Evarts,| therefore not at the will of man, not neces- 
we Mie ee Consular om ae this| sarily vocal, “ not at set times,” ‘“ not pre- 
ee € opposition of opium anc’ tea IN| arranged.” It is doubtful whether the lat- 


the above statement is a commercial exhibit not t dh b ductiv f h 
parallelled by any other nation for suicidal conse-| ‘T Word Das not been productive of muc 


quences to itself,—sending out to all the. nations | barm to our Body. The Holy Spirit, whose 
of the earth tea to the value of fifty million dol-| guidance our ministers humbly seek, may 
lars, and receiving in return opium to an almost| surely move their hearts to arrange some 
equal amount! So firmly has the use of this! service beforehand. 


deadly drug taken root in the vitiated appetites} And it is hard to see why, if several 


ofthe people, that it now defies eradication. | p,; +e niet tind 
Notwithstanding the severity of the laws passed Friends feel the spirit of ao. laid a 
against its use—notwithstanding the great in- them, they should not appoint a time to 
crease in the production of the native drug, even | ™eet and pray. Certainly this should not 
while the land is filled with decrees prohibiting | be lightly or hastily done. And at such a 
its cultivation, the import, all from British India, | meeting there should be as large a measure 
during 1876, exceeds that of any year since| of liberty as possible, that the Spirit may 
1867. move amongst us as He will. TI rejoice to 
see that at some of the largest gatherings 
.~. |held here during the week of prayer, the 
CORRESPONDENCE. opening few minutes were spent in silent 
——-— —_____—______ waiting. 
At the Brighton Convention in 1875, I 
attended a meeting, not specially a Friends’ 
Brief news of a rather alarming nature, | gathering, held for the sole purpose of silent 
has arrived, respecting our Friends travel-| prayer, and consequently in entire silence. 
Ing in South Africa. It is contained in a| In this, however, there would seem to be a 
Reuter’s telegram, dated from Cape Town, | danger of getting into a new form of bond- 
Twelfth mo. 17: “ Whilst Messrs. Sharp | age, no liberty being given for any utter- 
and Kitching, the Quaker missionaries, were | ance that may be called for. There is no 
attending service in the church at Moriga,| doubt that the value of silence,—the com- 
Basuto-land, the building was struck by | munion of the heart with God, undisturbed 
lightning :” one woman was killed, and| by words of men,—hbas been increasingly 
L. Kitching and several others injured. No| appreciated during the last few years, by 
further details have as yet reached us;—j|earnest Christians of many denominations. 
meanwhile the many English friends of our} What we want, I think, in our meetings, 
veieran Isaac Sharp, and of his younger| whetber meetings for worship or specially 
Companion, the latter of whom is bound to| for prayer, is, in the first place, an earnest 
his home by the closest earthly ties, cannot | living faith and sense of the Spirit’s power. 
but feel anxious in their behalf, | Then the outward arrangements,—the vocal 
The annual “ Week of Prayer ” has been | exercises and the silence,—will be without 
observed more largely than usual in Lon-| difficulty adjusted. ‘“ Where the Spirit of 
don, Liverpool and elsewhere, from the 6th | the Lord is, there is liberty.” 








FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 
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In order that we may pray aright, how 
needful it is to know the covering of the 
spirit of prayer: that, as one of the speak- 
ers lately said, we may not seek to bring 
God down to do our will, but may be raised 
to desire the doing of His will. 

London, First mo. 16th. 


HOME PROTECTION. 
Cuicaco, First mo. 2ith, 1879. 


My dear friend:—A little time since I 
made some inquiry of our dear sister in 
Christ, Frances E. Willard, in reference to 
their ‘‘Home Protection” movement. She 
has this day sent mea hasty reply in writing, 
which, together with the inclosed slip from 
this morning’s issue of the Chicago Inter 
Ocean, I should be glad to see, in full, in the 
columns of Friends’ Review. I believe it 
would very much interest many readers. 
They would more clearly understand why it 
is called ‘‘ Home Protection,” and what the 
advocates of it desire to accomplish. 

I doubt not almost or quite all the mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends who do 
understand it will most heartily approve 
such action. 

It is wonderful the amount of work for 
the Master these dear Christian women are 
doing, and how remarkably they are being 
blessed with abundant good fruits for their 
unceasing, self-sacrificing, daily toil and 
prayer. 

Thousands are being called and brought 
in from the highways and hedges. The 
fallen and degraded outcasts are being con- 
verted, and, I doubt not, saved. What a 
blessed thought, saved ! 

How strikingly in contrast is this with 
the great number of costly and glittering 
church edifices of to-day, many of them 
groaning under debt they cannot pay, and 
their pastors sorrowing over listless, luke- 
warm, pleasure-seeking congregations. 

Thy attached friend, 
JOSEPH JONES. 


Cricaco, January 24th, 1879. 
JOSEPH JONES: 

Kind Friend :—In reply to your inquiry let 
me say, first, “Home Protection”—the phrase 
used by many of us temperance women to 
designate one among the many branches of our 
work—does not mean woman suffrage. That 
is, we do not ask the vote on all questions, but 
we do ask it on legalizing the traffic in strong 
drink. No other request in relation to the 
ballot would be relevant to us; as temperance 
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five years, and the pledge is a prohibitory law 
for the individual. This same idea we would 
apply to neighborhoods and villages and towns, 
that the local vote may protect the locality 
from the incursions of the rum-seller, and that 
in this vote the home-makers may have an 
equal part with their brothers. 

I enclose a newspaper reporter’s account of 
our plans, which is in the main correct, and 
which contains the petition we are circulating 
and some of the arguments which we urge in 
offering it for signatures. 

Yours for a Redeemed Republic, 
Frances E, WILLARD. 


PETITION. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Illinois: 

Whereas, in these years of temperance work 
the argument of defeat in our contest with 
the saloons has taught us that our efforts are 
merely palliative of a disease in the body poli- 
tic, which can never be cured until law and 
gospel go hand in hand in our beloved State; 
an 

Whereas, the instincts of self-protection and 
of apprehension for the safety of her children, 
her tempted loved ones, and her home, render 
woman the natural enemy of the saloons; 
therefore, your petitioners, men and women of 
the State of Illinois, having at heart the protec- 
tion of our homes from their worst enemy, the 
legalized traffic in strong drink, do hereby 
most earnestly pray your honorable body that 
by suitable legislation it may be provided that 
in the State of Illinois, the question of licensing 
at any time, in any locality, the sale of any 
and all intoxicating drinks (including wine and 
beer), shall be submitted to, and determined by, 
ballot, in which women of lawful age shall be 
privileged to take part in the same manner as 
men when voting on the question of license. 

Frances E. Willard said : “ Our idea is that our 
State is not educated up to the level of prohibi- 
tion; that a law, superinduced by distant 
Legislatures upon a locality, cannot have the 
efficiency toler which grew up out of the 
will of the majority in that locality; that one 
of the failures of general prohibitory laws has 
been that the people have felt that they were 
superinduced through fortuitous circumstances 
in the Legislature, and did not express the 
average public opinion always, but were in ad- 
vance of it, and hence could not be enforced. 
As an example, the State of Mississippi passed 
exactly the law we want; but they might as 
well have passed it on so many acres of the 
Mississippi River—there is nv public sentiment 
to sustain it. But we believe that five years of 
temperance work in Illinois, which have pene- 
trated to the hamlets and to the extreme coun- 
try, as well as stirred the heart of the city, have 
prepared us for a local option law. We believe 
that, while many a Legislature, and our own in- 
cluded, will not be ready to give us the Maine 


workers, we can only ask the temperance bal-| law, they will be only too glad to shove off the 
lot, and we base our plea on the need, caused | responsibility from their shoulders upon the 
by strong drink, for protection for the home. community, saying, “ You may, if you will, de- 
Local instead of State prohibition is our desired | clare that in your community liquor shall not be 


method. 


The American people by millions| sold.” We believe also, that many men who 


have taken the total abstinence pledge within | from their business complications, or politica 
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ambitions, would not vote for a prohibition 
Jaw, either in the State or in other localities, 
are willing enough to let women do it—to act 
as their proxies for what their consciences must 
teach them ought to be. We believe that the 
agitation of this subject once a year in every 
locality helps to keep their temperance senti- 
ment alive, giving it an immediate objective 
oint on which to expend itself, and that there 
is nothing so educational as the constant re- 
discussion of the subject. We believe that the 
peculiar characteristics of women in respect to 
minuteness of attention to that in which they 
are interested, and persistence on any line of 
moral effort, will cause them to be on the alert 
to see that the Local Option Law, which their 
vote helped to make, was enforced; they will 
not sit around and let it go by default. The 
men have so many irons in the fire, you know, 
and true temperance men would be glad to see 
the law enforced, yet feeling that they them- 
selves connot take the time from the bank or 
the store or the warehouse to do it. Women 
at present do not take any effective participa- 
tion in the enforcement of law because they 
have had nothing to do with making it, but| 
they would inevitably feel a deep concern in 
what they themselves helped to determine.” 

“The absorption of the association in this 
matter of the petition,” inquired the visitor, 
“does not suspend your other work ?” 

“No; our regular routine goes on uninter- 
meee in all its branches—our gospel and | 
Sabbath-school meetings, work among children, 
formation of public sentiment, young ladies’ 
unions, our official newspaper, the Union. Oh| 
no, none of this regular work suffers, but the | 
exigencies of the few weeks now left us for the | 
petition require us to bend all our energies in | 
that direction.” 





and food. He drank the tea, but flung the 
bread back, and asked haughtily for Mr. 
Huot. He had been sent for; and a mes- 
senger was also despatched for the Viwan 
chief Namosimalua, who came presently, en- 
tering the house with submissive respect, on 
his hands and knees. 

As he crossed the room, the king said, 
“Split his head with an axe!” Just then 
Mr. Hunt’s voice was heard saying, as if all 
were well, “Saloloma Saka’’ (My love to you, 
sir). This made a diversion, and saved the 
Viwan’s head. Thakombau then declared 
that he had come to execute his threats. 
Mr. Hunt begged him to adjourn to the 
stone printing bouse, and there the mission- 
aries pleaded with him a long while to be 
merciful. The Christian natives were very 
firm ; two of them, meeting near the mission 
house, shook hands warmly, aud with a 
cheerful smile exclaimed, “Heaven is very 
near!’ They even prepared food to set be- 
fore their enemies. They retired to the 
bush, their usual place for prayer, and many 
a voice was heard there in exulting praise, 
and many praying for the salvation of their 
enemies. 

The heathen said, ‘Oh! if you missiona- 
ries would go away! It is your presence 
that prevents us killing them. If you would 
go away, you would not reach Moturiki (an 
island close by, before all these Viwa peo- 
ple would be in the ovens!” While the 
consultation was going on in the stone 
house, Lydia Vatea, the converted Queen, 
entered, and on her knees, with many tears, 


|besought her kinsman, Thakombau, to join 


A BLUODLESS VICTORY. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF JOHN HUNT, 
MISSIONARY TO THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS. 


As the war with Rewa neared its crisis, 
its borrors increased, and the persecution of 
the Christians became more malignant. At 
the beginning of December, 1645, a number 
of the Samosomo people came to Mbau. 
Thirty captured Rewans were cooked for 
their entertainment, and it was noised 
abroad that the Christians should furnish 
the next meal. A plot was laid for the de- 
struction of Viwa, but it failed. 

The Mbau king ordered that no food 
should be taken to Viwa; but before its 
inbabitants felt the pressure of the prohibi- 
tion, Rewa fell by treachery, and its smok.- | 
ing ruins were the scene of a bloody pillage. 
The king with his army arrived at Viwa, 
fresh from the slaughter. The great man 
came; in savage mood, to the mission house 
just as the breakfast was ended. Mr. Hunt 
had gone into the town: but Mr. Watsford | 
was at home. Thakombau, the king, sat 
down by Mrs. Hunt, who offered bim tea 


the Lotu (become a Christian). She told 
how happy tbe religion of Jesus made her, 
and how it fortified her against all fear of 
death. The great chief wondered at this 
strange religion which enabled its followers 
to be so happy in the prospect of the ovens. 

All that day the returning warriors, 
armed with clubs and muskets, were urriv- 
ing at Viwa, until the place was filled and 
surrounded with the forces of Mbau, against 
whom the few Christians were powerless. 

But they showed no wish to resist. They 
were God's people, and He in whom they 
trusted cared for them. In proportion as 
the heathens grew in number, so they 
seemed to waver in purpose, until they suid; 
‘ We came to kill this people, and we can- 
not lift a band.” Towards night they with- 
drew quietly, acknowledging that the Chris 
tians’ God was too strong for them. As 
they passed through the bush to their 
canoes, many of the converted Viwans 
whom they bad come to destroy accompa- 
nied them, carrying with them the clubs 
which bad been brought for the expected 
slaughter. 
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After this, the dark and imminent storm 
passed away, and the missionaries and their 
charge were left in comparative freedom. 

—The London Christian. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
LAURA D. BRIDGMAN.* 


Mary S. Lamson, the author of this inter- 
esting account of Laura Bridgman, was, for 
several years, the special instructor of the 
latter at the Massachusetts Asylum for the 
Blind. 
from M. S. Lamson’s careful record of the 
events, noted at the times they occurred, 
with extracts from the annual reports of 
Dr. Howe, the principal of the institution. 
The details are not only instructively inter- 
esting to the humanitarian and the public 
generally,-but must possess permanent value 
for the physiologist and the student of 
moral and mental philosophy. 

Laura D. Bridgman was born at Hanover, 
New Hampshire, in 1829. During a year 
and a half of her infancy, she was subject to 
convulsions. Her health then great!y im. 
proved, and she learned to speak a few 
words; but soon after passing her second 
year, she and her two sisters were prostrated 
with scarlet fever. The sisters died, and 
Laura’s life for weeks hung on a very slen- 
der thread. Meanwhile, both eyes and ears 
suppurated and discharged their contents, 
and sight and hearing were destroyed. 
Likewise the sense of smell was nearly 
obliterated; while that of taste was so 
greatly impaired, that the various articles 
of food were very much alike to her. 
Eventually, these two senses became much 
strengthened, yet she remained with but 
one sense alone unaffected —that of 
feeling, and this, as usually happens under 
such conditions, developed, year by year, a 
wonderful degree of acuteness and vigor. 
The few words which she had learned were 


soon forgotten, and, being deaf, she also be- | 


came dumb. 

At five years of age she had regained her 
strength, and her mind being unimpaired, 
she exhibited a desire to know the why and 
wherefore of things. By feeling the motions 
of her mother’s fingers, she was taught to 
sew, to knit, and to braid, and similarly ob- 
tained an insight into other simple house- 
hold avocations. She was of an affec- 
tionate disposition, but as she grew older, 


and her strength increased, her will devel- | 


oped, and her father did not always find 
her easy of restraint. Before reaching her 
eighth year, she was visited by Dr. 8S. G. 


* Lifeand Education of Laura Dewey Bridgman, the deaf, 
dumb and blind girl. By Mary Swift Lamson. Boston: New 


England Publishing Company, 1878. 
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Howe, of the Institution for the Blind ip 
Boston, who, having formed a theory for 
reaching a mind so enclosed, persuaded her 
parents to place her under his charge. 

The first step in her school education was, 
to paste upon familiar objects, such as knife, 
fork, spoon, key, chair, ete., their names in 
the raised characters used by the blind, 
She quickly perceived the differences in the 
labels, and, by the third day, began to com. 
prehend that the words represented the ob. 
jects upon which they were pasted. Then 


The narrative is compiled chiefly | she was taught to read the detached labels, 


and search for the article, and, again, having 
the article given, to find the proper label. 
The arrangement of the metal types of the 
alphabet, in their many-partitioned case, was 
learned by her in three days. Two months 
later she was taught the manual alphabet, 
such as is used by the deaf-mutes. Her 
teacher at that time, L. H. Drew, thus 
speaks of her then method of instruction. 
“The method of teaching her new words 
\afterward was as follows,—to let her exam. 
ine an object, and then to teach her its 
name by spelling it with my fingers. She 
placed ber rigbt hand over mine, so she 
| could feel every change of position, and with 
the greatest anxiety watched for each letter; 
then she attempted to spell it herself, and as 
she mastered the word, ber anxiety changed 
to delight. Next she took her board, and 
arranged the type to spell the same word, 
and placed them near the object, to show 
that she understood it. She very soon per- 
\ceived that spelling the words in this way 
was much more rapid, and attended with 
less difficulty than the older method with 
type, and immediately applied it practically. 
I shall never forget the first meal taken after 
\she appreciated the use of the finger alpha- 
|bet. Every article that she touched must 
have a name; and I was obliged to call 
some one to help me wait upon the other 
'children, while she kept me busy in spelling 
the new words.” 
The following incident shows the child of 
|nine years under temptation. 
| “One day,” says the teacher, “I was pas- 
\sing the door of the linen room, and saw 
|her standing upon a chair, examining the 
‘contents of an upper drawer. Jt contained 
pieces of ribbon and laces belonging to the 
matron. She took them out, felt of the 
smooth satin and the delicate lace, solilo- 
quized with her fingers, and made a motion 
as if to appropriate them; then knocked her 
\elbow (the sign of wrong), and after some 
hesitation replaced them. This was repeated 
several times, and then I went to her, and 
took her hand as if wishing to speak to her, 
when an expression of conscious guilt over- 
spread her face. I made her understand by 
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signs that she must not meddle with what 
did not belong to ber. She said, ‘Laura, 
wrong—no; Laura, right,’ paiting ber own 
bead, and showing me that she had not 
taken anything, but I knew that she had 
been uncer great temptation, and had tri- 
umphed over it.” 

Dr. Howe gives a touching account of the 
meeting of Laura and her mother, on the 
occasion of the first visit of the latter to the 
institution, six months after Laura had. left 
home. As the mother stood in one of the 
rooms, looking with overflowing eyes at her 
child who was playing near ber, Laura 
unintentionally ran against her. Seeking to 
find out who she was by examining her 
hands and feeling her dress, and not suc- 
ceeding, she ran back to ber playmates, leav- 
ing her mother much distressed. A string 
of beads which was then handed her, she 
recognized with much joy as coming from 
home, but the mother’s caresses were re- 
pelled until another home article was placed 
in her bands. The mother, however, to ber 


exceeding grief, was still a stranger to her 
child, and Laura would leave her with in- 
difference at the slightest signal. 

“After a while,” says Dr. Howe, “on the 
mother’s taking hold of ber again, a vague 


idea seemed to flit across Laura’s mind that 
this could not be a stranger; she therefore 
felt her hands very eagerly, while ber coun- 
tenance assumed an expression of intense 
interest. She became very pale, and then 
suddenly red; hope seemed struggling with 
doubt and anxiety, and never were contend 
ing emotions more strongly painted upon the 
buman face. At this moment of painful 
uncertainty, the mother drew her close to 
her side und kissed her fondly, when at once 
the truth flashed upon the child, and all 
mistrust and anxiety disappeared from her 
face, as with an expression of exceeding 
joy she eagerly nestled to the bosom of ber 
parent, and yielded herself to her fond em. 
braces.” After that, the beads, the play- 
things and her playmates were all disre- 
garded. 

When she had attained the age of eleven, 
her mental perceptions, resulting from sen- 
sation, had become so rapid that she was 
able to recognize her acquaintances in an 
instant by touching their hands or their 
dress. “There are probably fifty individu- 
als,” says Dr. Howe, ‘‘who, if they should 
stand in a row, and hold out each a band 
to her, would be recognized by that alone.”’ 

In the summer of 1841, Mary Swift 
(afterward Lamson) became Laura’s teacher, 
and so continued until 1845, making daily 
journal entries of the lessons, and of inci- 
dents in the life of her pupil. Many per- 
Sons of eminence in the world of science and 
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letters visited ber interesting charge, and 
among the rest George Combe, of Scotland, 
widely known as the author of a treatise on 
the Constitution of Man. He strongly urged 
the importance of employing a teacher who 
should devo‘e her whole attention to Laura, 
and, a gentleman who accompanied him 
offering to help defray the expense, Mary 
Swift was so employed, her services previ- 
ously having been divided among a number 
of the inmates. 

The following is the order of study, exer- 
cise and work, which was then adopted: 
“From 6.15 to 7 A. M., arithmetic; break- 
fast, domestic duties, putting ber room in 
order, ete., until 9, when we bad an hour 
for conversation. At 10, geograpby; at 11 
writing; at 12 reading from books to her, 
with conversation on the subject. The last 
fifteen minutes of each hour was a recess, 
At 1 knitting or sewing; at 2 she joined the 
blind girls in calisthenic exercises until her 
dinner. After dinner a long walk, and then 
knitting until 6. During ber walks nota 
moment was wasted, as leaning on my right 
arm, giving herself no care of ber fooring, 
which she trusied entirely to my guidance, 
she conversed steadily, unless the condition 
of the roads made it impossible for my eyes 
to read ber fingers and choose the way at 
the same time. A walk of five miles under 
such circumstances was no light task, as 
may be readily perceived; indeed it often 
proved the most difficult part of the day’s 
work.” 

There appears to be no subject more en- 
tertaining to children universally, than is that 
of animals. Laura exhibited perhaps even 
more than the average degree of interest in 
this subject. Of one day her teacher re- 
cords: ‘Laura asked to talk about animals, 
so I excused her from the much less inter- 
esting lesson in arithmetic. Her mind is 
full of the subject now. ‘Why do not flies 
and horses go to bed? Why do they eat 
fast? Are horses cross all days? What 
does horse do? Is he burry to go? Do 
horse know it is wrong to go slow? Would 
they know tbat carryall would fall if they 
went slow and the ground was rough? 
Why does Abner hold the horse’s head when 
we get in? Why did horse fret? (Shaking 
her head up and down).’ Just then a horse 
came into the yard; she felt the jar and 
asked, ‘Why do horse walk bard on barn 
floor? I will see horse.’ Told her I would 
show her one, meaning a model. ‘Will 
horse come into school? Do ladies bring 
horse into school? I think I am very sorry, 
I said I would see horse.” 

A few days later she asked, ‘‘Why do not 
flies have names like girls and boys? Why 
do horses have iron shoes? Do they tie 
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them on with strings? When horses and 
cows are sick, do they go to bed like girls, 
and get well? Do they go down stairs? 
Why do cows have horns?” Being told that 
they were to keep bad cows off when they 
troubled them, she ventured the query, after 
silting some time in thought,—“Why do 
cows have two horns—to push two cows?” 
Few of the above questions would be asked 
by any seeing child, the eyes of such con- 
stantly instructing them in the nature and 
use of things. Laura, vn the contrary, must 
needs settle the matter more determinately 
through the medium of incessant question 
ing, about what she could neither feel nor 
see. Some of our youthful friends who may 
be disposed to make merry at Laura’s lack 
of knowledge, would probably come short of 
the bravery she showed, when, upon visit- 
ing a menagerie, she learned what an ele- 
phant was by feeling its foot and tusks, and 
passing ber hand along the animal’s trunk. 
Standing by the monkeys’ cages, the teach- 
er’s description of their antics so greatly 
delighted her that she frequently laughed 
aloud; but in this instance she very wisely, 
we think, kept her hands to herself. 


[To be continued.] 


SOMETHING ABOUT AFGHANISTAN. 


(Concluded from page 399.) 
The Afghans are a brave and hardy pas- 
toral or agricultural race. Some of them 


are nomadic, a pastoral people, varying the | 


monotony of life by engaging in tribal feuds | 


and predatory excursions upon each other. | become 1,000. 


Their mountainous country is especially | 
well fitted for just the conflicts that these 
tribal animosities engender. The nomad 
tribes, as represented by their various chiefs, 
pay tribute to the Ameer of Cabul. They 
furnish a contingent for the regular army of | 
Afghanistan, and constitute as well the bulk 
of the militia upon which the Ameer can 
draw in an emergency. 

The Afghans pride themselves upon the 
strict observance of the duties of hospitality | 
so long as a stranger is within their abode. 
But they are ready to murder bim, certainly | 
to rob him, the moment he has passed | 
beyond their camp or the shelter of their 
home. The Indians have a proverb, “ No! 
man is safe from the revenge of an elephant, | 
a cobra, or an Afghan.” Mr. Elphinstone | 
sums up their character in these words: 
“Their vices are revenge, envy, avarice, | 
rapacity, and obstinacy ; on the other hand, 
they are fond of liberty, faithful to their 
friends, kind to their dependants, hospitable, 
brave, hardy, frugal, laborious, and prudent; 
and are less disposed than the nations in 
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their neighborhood to falsehood, intrigue, 
and deceit.” 

They are very social in their habits, de- 
lighting in dinner-parties, in listening to 
love-songs, and to the marvellous fairy tales 
of professional story-tellers. They smoke 4 
great deal, and take snuff. They are fond 
of the chase, and of all kinds of sport. 
Polygamy is permitted, but not largely 
practised among them. 

Sunni Mohammedanism is the prevailing 
religion, but Soofeeism (free-thinkinz) is 
gaining ground, and they are very tolerant 
of other faiths. Christians, who are called 
‘people of the book,” are neither persecuted 
nor reproached, and are held in higher 
respect than the Hindoos, who are regarded 
as pagans, and who have to pay a slight 
tax. Education consists, for the most part, 
of instruction in reading the Koran and in 
saying prayers. The language is com. 
prised in two main dialects, the Pukhtu and 
Pushtu, and is written in the Arabic charac- 
ter. Their literature is exceedingly meagre. 

The present state of things receives its 
almost entire importance, not from the atti- 
tude of the Ameer so much, as from the fact 
that Great Britain fears the approach of 
Russia towards her Indian empire. That 
approach, as the British Indian government 


| views it, has come unpleasantly, not to say 


dangerously near. At the beginning of the 
last century the most advanced Russian 
forts were 2,500 miles distant from those of 
the English. Toward the close of the cen- 
tury the distance had lessened to 2,000 
miles. Early in the present century it had 
Now it is le-s than 400. 
Negotiations between these two great 
powers have been carried on for a number of 


| years past touching the boundaries and the 


relations of Afghanistan to each of them; 
but with no determinate result. Finally 
Russia sen* a mission to Cabul, and it was 


to neutralize its influence that Lord Lytton, 


the present Viceroy of India sent seeking to 
open new negotiations with the Ameer. 
Without, however, waiting for an answer, 
he despatebed Sir Neville Chamberlain with 
an escort of a thousand troops, as an envoy 
to Shere Ali. The wild mountaineers 
stopped him at the Khyber Pass, and the 
Ameer declined to interfere and admit him, 
and up to the present writing has maintained 
himself in that attitade with every prospect 
of continuing in it. 

What the outcome will be cannot now be 
foretold. The British have forced the Khyber 
Pass once, in 1839, and can doitagain. This 
Pass commences at Jamrood, ten miles west 
of Peshawur, the Anglo-Indian outpost, and 
extends as far as Dhaka, a distance of about 
thirty-three miles. The actual entrance to 
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the defile is at Kadam, three miles west of 
Jamrood. Here the gorge narrows to 150) 
ards, with precipitous cliffs on either hand. 
Serwcen this and the Afghan frontier fort of 
Ali Musjid, distance about ten miles, the 
mountains on either hand are about 1,500 
feet high, and the width of this pass varies 
from 290 to 40 feet. Still further west the 
defile opens out into a valley averaging 
a mile and a half in breadth, but at the end 
of this valley the road enters a defile 
scarcely wide enough for two camels to pass 
each other. It is stated that there are, 
however, two roads, practical for light col- 
umns, by which Ali Musjid can be turned, 
and therefore that the Khyber Pass presents 
but slight difficulty to a well-handled force. 
All that can be said now is that we shall see 
what we shall see.—Jll. Christian Weekly. 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





French Exposition Medals.—After giving 
premiums to more than half of the exhibitors, 
the French Government has decided to dis- 
tribute bronze commemoration medals to 
all who took part in the Exposition. The 
satirical journal, Cham, proposes that one 
should also be given to every visitor.—La 
Gaceta Industrial. 

To Keep Horses from Slipping.—L. 
Félizet says that the gathering of snow in 
horses’ hoofs, and most of their slipping, 
can be prevented by oiling pieces of leather 
or raw-hide and nailing them between the 
hoofs and shoes.—Les Mondes. 

Wharton’s lickel Magnet.—Daubrie, 
Mouchez, and E. Becquerel, the committee 
appointed by the French Academy, have 
reported favorably on Joseph Wharton’s 
nickel needle, and recommended that the! 
Minister of Marine Affairs should be re- 
quested to compare it, on one of the Gov- 
ernment vessels, with the ordinary compass) 
needle. The report and recommendation | 
were adopted.— Comples Rendus. 


Measurement of High Temperatures by| 
the Spectroscope.—Crova proposes to extend | 
the scale of temperatures beyond those) 
which can be measured by Regnault’s air- 
thermometer, by an arbitrary optical scale | 
based upon the spectra which are observed | 
at different temperatures. Such a scale} 
would furnish standards of comparison until 
we reach the limits of vaporization of the 
most refractory bodies, and even beyond| 
those limits when the spectrum has more| 
than one luminous live ; it would serve for) 
the regulation of the hottest furnaces; it| 
could be accurately compared with Reg. | 
nault’s scale at all temperatures below that) 
of softening glass; and the further develop. | 
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ments of thermo-dynamics may enable us to 
extend the comparison indefinitely.— Comp- 
tes Rendus. 


Influence of Color on Animal Develop- 
ment.—E. Young has been experimenting 
for three years on eggs of frogs and fishes, 
under exposure to light of different colors. 
The results of five different series of experi- 
ments all gave the same indications. Violet 
light promoted the development of the eggs 
in a remarkable manner. Blue was next in 
order, then yellow and white Red and 
green appeared injurious, the hatching of 
the eggs in those exposures having 
always failed. Darkness did not prevent 
the development, but it delayed it. Young 
cites the investigations of Higginbottom, 
MacDonnell, Beclard, Schnetzler, and Pleas- 
onton. Béclard, who used flies’ eggs, is the 
cnly one who experimented with all] the 
rays of the spectrum. His results differed 
from Young’s in placing red between blue 
and yellow.— Comptes Rendus. 
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THY WILL BE DONE. 
BY FRANCES E. POPE. 


Thy will be done! Not lightly be it spoken, 
To fall like tinkling cymbals on the air; 

Beyond all other words are these the token 
Of resignation conquered from despair. 


Not all who say “Lord! Lord?’ 
measure 
Of heavy cost it takes their depth to learn ; 
What loss of ease, what sacrifice of treasure, 
What exile out of which is no return. 


can tell what 


He who has proved this saying bears the traces 
Of furnace-fires that spare the gold alone ; 
His conversation is in heavenly places ; 
His life is lived as God’s, and not his own. 


His soul in restful patience he possesses, 
Nor sighs for hopes that vanished unfulfilled, 
As one who meets with loss, yet still caresses 
Regretful dreams with spirit half self-willed. 


No more in things of time his heart is centered, 
For he has seen their preciousness decrease ; 
Has weighed the world, and proved it void, and en- 
tered 
The upper chamber of abiding peace. 


Thy will be done! Oh, utterance magnetic! 
That thrills anew the soul’s diviner chords, 

With deep compassion for that woe prophetic 
Which filled the anguished chalice of our Lord's. 


Behold in that sublime self abnegation 

What lowly path the Man of Sorrows trod, 
And know that ou: of thy humiliation 

Shall grow the grace to stand before thy God. 


Then not with lip irreverent be spoken 
The hallowed words of God’s all-suffering Son ; 
But say with contrite heart and spirit broken, 
Through loss, through sorrow, “ Let thy will be 
done !” —Advance. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 





































































SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 3rd inst. 


GREAT BriTAIn.—A general strike of the iron- 
workers, numbering 3,500, and brass founders, at 
Liverpool, commenced on the Ist inst. Two thousand 
boiler-makers and ship-builders were said to be con- 
sidering the advisability of striking. 

Ata meeting of coal-owners of South Yorkshire 
and North Derbyshire on the 28th ult.,a deputation 
from the Miner’s Union presented a resolution agreeing 
to arbitration, and after discussion it was arranged that 
both parties should prepare their cases for arbitration 
on the 28th inst. 

Twoof the directors of the City of Glasgow Bank have 
been convicted of “fraud, theft and embezzlement,” 
and sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment. The 
five remaining dizeetors, convicted of “ uttering false 
abstracts of balance sheets,’’ received sentences cf im- 
prisonment for eight months. 

It was stated on the 3rd, that in consequence of a 
strike of the dock laborers at Liverpool, trans-Atlantic 
steamers could neither be loaded nor discharged, but 
that the steamers announced for New York would sail 
punctually, with or without cargoes. 


FRANCE.—After the passage by the Chamber of 
Deputies of a vote of confidence in the Ministry, as re- 
lated in this Summary two weeks since, the Ministers 
prepared a decree removing a number of financial and 
legal officers, on account of their anti-republican senti- 
ments, and one making similar changes in the princi- 
pal military commands. On presenting these to Presi- 
dent MacMahon for his signature, at a Cabinct Coun 
cilon the 28th ult., he signed that relating to the 
magistrates, but refused to sign the other, declaring 
that he could not consent to disorganize the army, and 
would leave to others the responsibility of such steps. 
The number of high military commands authorized by 
law is eighteen, each intrusted to a General, who may 
be relieved after three years. Nine of those thus ap- 
pointed have held their posts over five years, and the 
President thought that having been retained over the 
first term of three years, they should not be removed 
till the expiration of the second. The decree proposed 
removed five of the nine, and transferred four others. 
The Ministry, after consultation with the leaders of the 
majority in both Chambers, firmly maintained their 
proposition, believing that to yield would be to ex- 
pose the country to danger, in practically leaving the 
higher military officers out of the control of the Gov- 
ernment. Onthe 3oth, President MacMahon sent a 
letter to the President of the Chamber of Deputies, ten- 
dering his resignation. This was read in the Chamber, 
followed by the reading of the clauses of the Constitu- 
tion relating to the situation, and the twochambers were 
then convoked in Congress to fill the vacancy. At 
this meeting 713 Senators and Deputies were present, 
of whom 670 voted. Jules Grevy, President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, received 536 votes, Gen. De 
Chanzy 99, and 43 blank ballos were cast. Grevy 
was then proclaimed President of the Republic for the 
term of seven year:. After the result was announced, 
the Chambers resumed their separate sessions, when 
Grevy resigned his seat as Deputy. The next day, 
Leon Gambetta was elected President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, by 314 votes in a total of 405. These 
events, though exciting much interest, passed without 
the slightest public disturbance, immense but peaceful 
crowds assembling on the boulevards awaiting the 

‘ news. It was stated on the 2nd inst. that Dufaure, 
the Premier, had resigued, assigning as one reason his 
advanced age (over 80 years), and expressing the belief 

that his withdrawal would facilitate the settlement of 
several pending questions. President Grevy then 
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charged W. H. Waddington, formerly Minister of In- 
struction, and recently of Foreign Affairs, with the 
formation of a new Cabinet. He is a Protestant, of Eng. 
lish parentage, born and naturalized in France, and ig 
known asa man of science as well asa liberal poltiician, 

Propositions for full amnesty to Communists were 
presented iv both Chambers on the 28th ult. In the 
Deputies, the subject was declarcd urgent and referred 
toa committee. On the 15th ult., President MacMa. 
hon signed a decree granting pardon to 1800 Com- 
munist prisoners. 

GERMANY.—A treaty has been concluded between 
Germany and Austria, by which the latter renounces 
the right secured by the treaty of Prague, of calling 
upon Germany to permit the voters of North Schleswig 
to de cide by p/ediseite whether that province shall be 
restored to Denmark. 

TurKEY,—The Finance Minister has been dismissed 
because of his failure to withdraw the paper currency. 

RouMANIA.—D)fficulties have arisen between Rus- 
sia and Roumania relative to the boundary in the neigh- 
borhood of Silistria. The Roumanians have occupied 
a fortress which, by an overwhelming display of force, 
they compelled the Russians to abandon; and being 
in their turn notified both from St. Petersburg and by 
Gen. Todleben, commander of the army of occupation, 
to withdraw immediately, they have formally refused. 
A collision is apprehanded. 

Russta.—Much attention is directed to the epidemic 
prevailing in the district of Astrachan, Several Aus- 
trian physicians, and also some from Berlin, have been 
dispatched by their respective governments to investi- 
gite the subject. The Czar has appointed Gen. Meli- 
koff as Governor General of the plague-siricken dis. 
tricts, which are specially erected into a province dur- 
ing the continuance of the epidemic, and has invested 
him with full powers of adminis‘ration. The Russian 
Minister of the Interior has been empowered to burn 
the infected villages if necessary, removing the inhabi- 
tants els:where within the quarantine district. It is 
stated that a committee of the Ministers, on consulta. 
tion with leading physicians, have decided that the 
bodies of the dead in tha: district should be burned. 
In Germany an Imperial decree has been published, 
prohibiting the importation from Rus.ia of all the arti- 
cles prohibited by Ausiria, and also all manufactures of, 
felt. The Sanitary Commission of the river Scheldt 
(Belgium), have ordered quarantine of all vessels from 
the Black Sea. 

The disease is now reported to have been introduced 
into Russia by some Cossack soldiers returning from 
the war in Turkey. At first it was believed to be 
typhus fever, and little alarm was excited for some 
time, until the cases became numerous and the mor- 
tality very great. 


Domestic.—The venerable poet and essayist, Rich- 
ard H. Dana, of Boston, died on the 3rd inst., aged 92 

ears. 

The public debt statement for tbe 1st inst., showed 
a total debt of $2,408,346,826.39; cash in the Treas- 
uty, $382,450,695.96; leaving a balince of debt of 
$2,025,3896,130.43, a decrease in the last month of 
$2.751,980.66. 

The coinage at the Philadelphia Mint during last 
month amounted to $1,686,798, the number of pieces 
b:ing 2,237,610. Of this amount, $864,830 was gold, 
and $809,722 silver. 

ConGREss.—The Commission appointed to consider 
the propriety of transferring the case of the Indians 
from the Interior to the War Department, being equal- 
ly divided, four in favor of the transfer and four op- 
posed to it, have made two reports, which have been 
presanted but not yet acted upon. As the session 
must close on the 3rd prox., it is possible that the 
question may not be disposed of. 
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